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AT THE FETE. 


MAIDEN MAY. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MAY'S GUARDIANS, 


AME HALLIBURT made her appearance at 
ownside early next morning to inquire after 

May. Miss Pemberton, who had expected the good 
Woman, begged her to step into her dispensary, as 
she called the small room in which she received her 
Poorer visitors, that they might talk over the matter. 
1¢ dame said that she should have come up the 
No, 1160, —Mtarcu o1, 1974, 


previous evening, but that Jacob had not returned 
till late at night, when he told her what had happened. 
He had been on the look-out for young Gaffin to 
bring him to account for his conduct, but had been 
unable to find him. 

‘‘T am sorry for that,” said Miss Jane. “ I charged 
him to use no violence towards the young man.” 

“Our Jacob,” answered the dame, ‘is as gentle 
as a lamb. I don’t think he could use violence 
| towards any man, though, to be sure, if he had 
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fallen in with that impudent young chap he would 
have given him a pretty sound drubbing.” 

“T fear that your son’s style of drubbing would 
be a pretty strong act of violence,” observed Miss 
Jane; “he looks as if he could fell an ox.” 

‘“‘T don’t doubt but that our Jacob could hit pretty 
hard if his spirit was up,” observed the dame, with 
a smile of maternal pride. ‘‘I cannot say but what 
I am glad he didn’t find young Gaffin.” 

“One thing is certain, we must not let our May 
run the chance of being spoken to again by this 
young fellow. If he is stopping at the mn he pro- 
bably will not remain long in the place, and she will 
soon be able to go to and from your house as usual ; 
indeed, I hope from the proper way she treated him 
that he will not again make the attempt to speak 
to her.” 

“ Fellows of his sort are not so easily put down as 
you may suppose, Miss Jane ; and if he is the miller’s 
son, he may be as audacious as he is impudent,” 
observed the dame. 

‘¢ Whatever he is, we will take good care that he 
has no opportunity of exhibiting his audacity,” said 
Miss Pemberton, “and I beg that you will charge 
your son to take no further notice of the affair. If 
your husband could see the young man and warn 
him of the consequences of his conduct, he might 
induce him to behave properly in future. Now you 
will like to see May.”’ 

Miss Jane went out and sent May into the room. 

The dame received her with a warm embrace ; but 
as the subject of young Gaffin was a4 disagreeable 
one, she did not speak much about it. 

‘‘ Have you told the ladies about the grand doings 
to take place at Texford ?” asked the daine. 

May confessed that she had forgotten all about it. 


“Then while I am here I will eed in a word. 


A little change will do you good, and if I tell them 
V’ll keep you by my side all the time, I don’t think 
they will object.” 

“We will think about it,’ was Miss Jane’s 
answer, for she had no liking herself for fétes ; but 
when her sister suggested that this was @ gathering 
of the tenantry, and May might be amused, and was 
not likely to receive any harm under Dame Halliburt’s 
care, she consented. 

The dame returned home satisfied that May was 
not likely to receive any further annoyance from 
young Gaffin, and well pleased that there would be 
no difficulty about her attending the féte. 

Jacob arrived in the evening at Downside with a 
basket of shells. May could not help asking him 
whether he had seen young Gaffin, and again en- 
treated him not to interfere. 

‘‘T have not seen him, but I know where he is,”’ 
answered Jacob; ‘‘and I don’t think he will show 
his nose outside the house without having me at his 
heels.” 

Every day, before going off for the night’s fishing 
in the Nancy, Jacob managed to find time to get up 
to Downside. 

He would have been a bold man who would have 
ventured to encounter the young fisherman with any 
intention of annoying Maiden May. Honest love, 
when the object loved is to be benefited, wonderfully 
sharpens the wits. Jacob, who would never have 
thought of such a thing under other circumstances, 

-had set a boy to watch the inn and bring him word 
of Miles’s movements. When he was away, the lad 
was to inform his mother. 
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Miles, either in obedience to his father’s directions, 
or because he had found out that he was watched, kept 
himself a prisoner, and did not venture beyond the 
precincts of the garden at the back of the house, 
where he spent most of the day sauntering up and 
down, smoking his pipe, and forming plans for 
winning the young lady in spite of the obstacles in 
his way. ‘Though unable to appreciate any higher 
qualities, he had been really struck by her beauty, 
and was asmuch in love asit was in his nature to be, 
He was thus perfectly ready to enter into any scheme 
which his father might propose for gaining her cither 
by fair means or foul. 

‘“‘T would not hurt her feelings if I could help it,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘But I am pretty sure I havo 
a hindrance in that young fellow Halliburt. I guessed 
that when she took his arm and ran off from me, 
She knows well enough that he is not her brother, 
though they have been brought up together; and 
girls are generally apt to admire those big sturdy- 
looking chaps who have done them a service more 
than well-dressed gentlemanly young men like 
myself,” and Miles glanced approvingly on his new 
and fashionable costume. ‘‘If she still turns a cold 
eye upon me, that worthy dad of mine must manage 
to get the young fisherman out of the way—it won't 
do to have him interfering—and with a clear stage 
I shall not have insuperable difficulties to overcome, 
I flatter myself.” 

Still Miles had to remain inactive some days longer. 
At last he received a note from his father, telling him 
to go if he pleased to the féte at Texford, and simply 
state, if asked, that he was the son of a tenant, say- 
ing that he was spending a few days at Hurlston, 
and had come instead of his father, who was unable 
to attend. ‘I find that Dame Halliburt is going, 
and I have no doubt she will take her daughter, as 
she calls her, with her,” he added. ‘‘ You will thus 
have an opportunity of meeting the girl under moro 
favourable circumstances than before; and if you 
mind you p’sand q’s, it will be your own fault if you 
do not work yourself into her good graces.” 

Miles received this communication with intense 
satisfaction. Having a thoroughly good opinion of 
himself, he had now little doubt that he should suc- 
ceed in his enterprise. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE FATE AT TEXFORD. 
No summer’s day could be more bright and lovely 
than that on which the féfe at Texford took place. 
Visitors of high and low degree—for it was to bo a 
meeting of all classes—were seen at an early hour, 
moving along the roads from every direction towards 
the park. 

The dame arrived at Downside in good time to 
escort May. May, not to appear out of place while 
in company with the good fishwife, had dressed her- 
self in a costume as much as possible like that which 
a well-to-do fisherman’s daughter would wear ; and 
although she had not intended to produce any such 
effect, her neat straw hat and cloak set her beauty off 
to even greater advantage. 

Adam, who had with tho dame’s earnest persta- 
sion consented to accompany her, waited outside. 
Jacob, strange to say, had declined accompanying his 
mother and May. He had work to do on board the 
Naney, and had no fancy for jigging about with the 
girls of the village, while May did not intend to join 
in the revels. May was, perhaps, relieved when she 





heard that Jacob was not coming. Although she 
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regarded him with esteem for his honesty and 
bravery, and his devotion to her, she felt instine- 
tively that the less he was in her society the better 
for him. 

‘You will come home early,” said Miss Jane, as 
she wished her good-by; ‘‘and you will keep to 
your resolution in not mixing with the throng more 
¢han you can help.” 

“You must tell me all that takes place when you 
come back,” said Miss Mary. ‘If you see Miss 
Castleton and her brothers—and you will scarcely fail 
to do so—I shall like to hear all about them. Julia 
must have grown into a tall young lady, and Harry 
and Algernon into full-grown men. I shall be in- 
terested especially in hearing what Harry is like; he 
was a great favourite of mine when a boy. He has 
now become a fine gallant officer. Iwish I could let 
him know how much I should like to see him.” 

This was said in the presence of the dame, who 
promised to deliver the message. 

When the dame and her companions arrived at 
Texford, she remarked that the appearance of the 
place was totally changed. There stood the house, 
certainly, as usual, but the park looked like a huge 
fair. There were numerous booths and tents in ail 
directions, and swings and roundabouts, targets for 
archery, courses marked off for running races, and 
arangements for the old game of quintain, for Sir 
Ralph was somewhat of an antiquarian, and wished 
to reintroduce it. ‘There were three bands of music, 
the best stationed near the house and the others at a 
sufficient distance not to interfere with it. A band 
of morris-dancers had been arranged by Sir Ralph’s 
desire, and there were a couple of jugglers who went 
about performing feats which greatly astonished the 
rustics. As May and her friends passed along the 
lake they saw a number of boats, which had been 
brought there from Morbury, that races and other 
aquatic sports might be indulgedin. Indeed, every- 
thing had been lavishly prepared which could afford 
avariety of amusement to the assemblage. 

The sports on the lake were to be, as tho dame 
suspected, under the charge of Mr. Harry and his 
naval friend, Captain Headland, who were, however, 
loth too energetic not to take a part in everything 
that was going forward. 

The guests of higher degree were already as- 
smbling on the broad steps on the gravel walk in 
front of the house, when the dame and May found 
themselves among the crowd of tenants and others on 
the lawn, who felt that it would be disrespectful, 
witil invited, to approach the neighbourhood of their 
betters. 

Mr. Groocock was going about attending to the 
multifarious duties imposed on him. Though he 
Was as active as ever, his task appeared to give him 
more trouble than pleasure. 

“Glad to see you, dame, and Miss May and 
friend Adam,” ho said, as he once passed close to 
Where they were standing. 

“Thank you, Mr. Groocock. 
sight,” observed the dame, in reply. 

“Well enough,” answered the steward; “but 
the work it imposes is more suited to young limbs 
tian to mine;’”? and he passed on to give some 
directions, 

The signal for the sports to begin was now given, 
and a large portion of the people collected were soon 
*ngaged according 
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the various games, and others witnessing the feats of 
the jugglers, or looking on at the pantomimic per- 
formances of the morris-dancers, 

It required some exertion, however, in the direc- 
tors of the féte to set the guests in motion, or to 
keep them entertained in the variety of ways which 
had been prepared for their amusement. Among the 
most active’ who were thus engaged were Harry 
Castleton and his friend Headland, it being more in 
accordance with Algernon’s taste to devote himself to 
the guests of higher degree. 

‘1 must go and get yonder crowd of rustics under 
way again,” Harry observed to Headland, on seeing 
a number of people standing idle near one of the 
spots devoted to dancing. 

Dame Halliburt and her companions had taken up 
a position not far off it, on a grassy mound under tho 
shade of a tree, where, a little removed from the 
crowd, they could observe all that was going forward. 
Harry was passing by when he saw the dame, who 
had recognised him, following him with her eyes. It 
is possible that at the same time he may have caught 


| . 
| sight of May’s sweet countenance; at all events he 


stopped, and going up to the dame, said, ‘I think I 
ought to know you.” 

‘Yes, please you, Mr. Harry, and maybe you re- 
member the trip you took in the Nancy with my 
good man here.” 

‘Ah, how fares it with you, my friend?” he said, 
shaking Adam by the hand; ‘1 remember the trip 
right well.” 

‘* You have pretty-nigh grown out of remembrance, 
but I am right glad to see you, Mr. Harry,” 
answered Adam. 

‘“Maybe you recollect, sir, taking care of our 
Maiden May in the field where there was a wild 
bull?” said the dame, looking towards May, who 
blushed as she spoke, for Harry glanced up, and her 
eyes met his fixed on her lovely countenance with an 
unmistakable expression of admiration. 

‘* T was very ready, I know, to have been of service, 
though I suspect I ran very little personal risk in 
what happened then,” said Harry, still looking at 
May, and wondering at the delicate beauty and re- 
fined manner of the fisherman’s daughter. ‘ But are 
you not going to join the dancers?” 

‘“‘T promised some kind friends with whom I livo 
to avoid mixing with the crowd,” answered May. 
‘“‘Very strange,” said Harry. ‘ Who are they, 
may I ask?” 

“The Miss Pembertons,” answered May. ‘ You 
surely, Mr. Castleton, remember them; and_ they 
desired mother and me to express their great wish to 
see you again?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, my good cousins, of course Ido. Pray 
tell them I will call upon them the first day I possibly 
can. Iwillsee you again,” said Harry, who admired 
the manner in which she obeyed her friends’ wishes, 
and hesitated to repeat his request. ‘‘ Perhaps my 
sister would like to send a message to our cousins. 
Pray tell them that she regards them with the same 
feelings she has always done.” 

“T will gladly carry the messago to the Miss Pem- 
bertons,”’ said May. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Harry, ‘‘ I will try to get my 
sister to givo it you herself,” and he tore himself 
away. 

‘‘ What a lovely creature that little girl with the 
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blue eyes has grown into,” Harry thought to himself. 
‘‘T remember she wasa sweet child, and now she is 
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as near perfection as I can fancy any human being. 
I wonder if I should think so if I saw her dressed as 
a young lady in a ball-room. Yes, I am sure of it, 
any dress would become her. Imust get Julia to 
see her. And yet I do not know, she might possibly 
say. something I should not like. Maiden May! 
What a pretty name! She spoke, too, of living with 
our cousins. Can she be their servant? Yet she 
does not speak or look like one; her manner and 
tone of voice are perfectly those of a young lady. But 
I must not think too much about her, or I shall forget 
what I have to do.” 

Harry hurried on, trying to collect his thoughts, 
which the vision of Maiden May had scattered. 

He had now to set a troop of boys running races 
—now to arrange another rustic dance. 

It was some time before he made his way back to 
the house, where his friend Headland had got before 
him, and was now engaged with Julia and other 
friends in arranging the sets to be formed by ladies 
and gentlemen, and in which some of the daughters 
of the upper class of tenantry and shopkeepers would 
take their place. 

Harry excused himself from leading out a partner 
on the plea that he had so many duties to perform, 
and before long he again found himself approaching 
the spot where Adam and his wife were standing. 
As he did so he saw aman come up to them and 
make a low bow, beginning to speak to May, at 
which she turned away with a look of annoyance, 
not unmingled with scorn, while she put her arm 
into that of the dame; so Harry interpreted the 
expression of her countenance. Tad it not been for 
this, Harry would have hesitated to approach. 

*‘T am sure, miss, I do not wish to offend you, 
and I have a thousand pardons to ask,” he heard 
the stranger say. ‘It’s all a mistake to suppose 
that I intended to be otherwise than respectful.” 

The dame, as she drew May nearer to her, looked 
up at her husband and was going to speak. Adam 
made a step or two towards the young man, and 
looking him firmly in the face, said: 

“This is not the place where I can treat you as 
you deserve; but there is only one thingI have to 
say, don’t come near our Maiden May if you wish to 
keep a whole skin on your back.” 

Young Miles, for it was he, knowing that he was 
perfectly safe from personal violence in Texford 
Park, putting on a swaggering look, was about to 
reply, when he saw Harry coming up, and observed 
an angry frown on the young officer’s brow. 

“Tl make you pay dearly for this, old fellow,” 
he muttered between his teeth, and turning round, 
slunk away towards the nearest group of persons, 
among whom he soon concealed himself. 

‘Who was that young man ?” asked Harry, glane- 
ing in the direction Miles had gone. ‘‘ He seems to 
have caused you some annoyance,” and he looked at 
May, who, however, did not reply. 

The dame spoke for her. 

‘‘He’s an audacious young fellow, who came to 
Hurlston a few days ago, and he’s had the imperti- 
nence to speak to our Maiden May when she was 
alone out walking, and if it had not been for our 
Jacob, I don’t know what she would have done. 
He is the son of the miller at Hurlston, and we have 
reason to think he would speak to her again if he 
had the chance; so she has had to keep inside the 
grounds at Downside ever since till she came out 
with my husband and me; and we little thought he 





would have been here; but it only shows what he 
is capable of.” 

“What! did that fellow dare to speak to you 
against your wish?” exclaimed Harry, indignantly, 
‘‘T must take measures to prevent his doing so again 
Depend on it, he shall not cause you any further 
annoyance; and pray do not let the matter trouk!, 
you further. I scarcely dare ask whether you are 
still resolved not to dance?” 

‘Quite as resolved as at first,” answered May, 
‘Even if I greatly wished to do so, I could not break 
my promise to my kind friends.” 

Harry took notice of her reply. ‘Surely she 
would not speak of them as her kind friends if she 
was in their service,” he thought, and he longed to 
ascertain the position she held in his cousins’ family. 
Her costume gave him no clue, but her manner, her 
tone of voice, and her mode of expressing herself, 
showed him that she was a person of education. He 
was greatly puzzled. He longed to ask her more 
questions, but was afraid of appearing inquisitive. 

‘When the people begin to get tired of their pre- 
sent amusements, we are going to have some boat- 
racing on the lake, and as soon as it grows dark 
there are to be fireworks. I hope that you vill 
remain to see them,” he said. 

‘“‘T regret that we cannot do so,” answered May. 
‘¢ Neither of the ladies are well, and I never like to 
be absent, especially from Miss Mary, long at a time, 
as, Miss Jane having a cold, there is no one else to 
read to her.” 

Harry was thoroughly convinced that at all events 
the fisherman’s daughter was not in a menial capa- 
city in his cousins’ family. He felt relieved. There 
would be nothing derogatory in his attempting to 
become better acquainted with the fair young crea- 
ture with whom he had been so greatly struck. 
Though very unwilling to leave her, he was conscious 
that he ought not, with so many eyes likely to be tuned 
in that direction, to remain longer in her society. 

‘‘T must attend to my duties,” he said, nodding 
to Adam and his wife. Unconsciously he lifted his 
hat to May with the same respect he would have 
shown to any high-born young lady in the land. 

May watched him till he was lost in the crowd. 
If he by chance approached young Miles, that worthy 
kept out of his way. Harry had undertaken to start 
the rowers on the lake with the assistance of Head- 
land. It was remarked that he made two or three 
mistakes, which were, however, remedied by his 
friend. His eyes continually wandered among the 
crowd on the banks, as if in search of some one. 
Headland rallied him when they were alone for a 
few minutes. ‘ Why, Harry, you look quite bewil- 
dered! Has anything happened?” he asked. 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” laughed Harry, who had no 
secrets with Headland, ‘‘I have made a discovery! 
I have seen such a lovely girl! I wanted to point 
her out to you and Julia, but I could not find you. 
I went a second time myself to be satisfied that I 
had not gazed at her with rose-coloured spectacles, 
but I found that she was even superior, if possible, to 
what she at first appeared. I am romantic, you 
may say, but I can assure you she is perfectly 
charming.” ; 

‘Perhaps, when you see her again, you may dis- 
cover some slight defects which were not discernible 
at your first interview,” observed Headland, smiling. 

‘“‘T am not blind, and I am too well aceustomed to 
ladies’ society not to be able to distinguish between 
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MOVING 


what is refined, and graceful, and ladylike, and their 
opposites,” exclaimed Harry. 

“Well, be cautious what you say, and how you 
look and act,”’ answered Headland, knowing Harry’s 
impetuous character. 

The friends again parted. The aquatic sports 
were concluded, the fireworks over, and the /é¢e in 
the park came to an end. 

The more select guests, however, had been in- 
vited to remain for a party in the house. 

Some of the young ladies thought Lieutenant 
Castleton was much less entertaining than they had 
expected to find him, for, though he joined in the 
amusements, he had very little to say for himself. 

Headland made himself as agreeable as usual, 
though it was remarked that his eye brightened, and 
a smile lighted up his countenance, whenever Julia 
Castleton passed near him, or he had an opportunity 
of speaking to her. 
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if WISH we could manage it as they do in America, 
at least as the tenants of wooden houses there 
do. There I have meta residence with twenty-six 
windows in it quietly strolling along the street from 
one part of the city to another. 
house! That is oxactly what one dves not do here, 
when the necessity arises for a movement of the 
householder. The phrase is a provoking misnomer, 
inasmuch as nothing resents movement like a house 
and its belongings. The way in which things fit 
themselves into rooms, and almost grow into part of 
the building, is inconceivable till you have to shift 
them. And the air of disconsolate shabbiness which 
furniture, supposed to be respectable, assumes the 
moment it is shifted for removal, must also be 
witnessed to be believed. The height, or rather 
depth, of its apparent dilapidation, however, ap- 
pears when it is fairly turned out of doors, and 
stands by the area rails, waiting for the men in 
white aprons to hoist it into the van. A sofa or a 
pet arm-chair then appears like a friend in the 
shabbiest distress. You know it intimately, but 
are almost ashamed to own it. Then tho way in 
which things, long severed in fact and in association, 
get thrown together, is most bewildering. A bottle- 
jack is never meant to be set under a piano, or, 
though they are both made of the same metal, a 
frying-pan to be rested on an iron bedstead. This 
last_collocation in my own case made one think of 
St. Lawrence. Those cross-bars on which the lower 
mattress is laid would do excellently to grill a male- 
factor. I never thought of that before. The frying- 
pan suggested it. Altogether, the jumble of kitchen 
and dining-room belongings is not so very incon- 
gruous, for there is so frequent a traffic between these 
two departments that the resident families of furni- 
ture in each must come to know a good deal about 
one another; but when the inside of the drawing- 
room descends to consort with the scullery, and bed 
funiture gets mixed up with the plate-rack, when 
dish-covers repose on pillows, and the whole little 
mob of * portable property,” as Mr. Wemmick calls 
It, stands about the outside of the street door, 
shamelessly exhibiting the inside of your household 
to the heedless passer-by, and to the inevitable boy 
Who assists in presiding on such occasions, and con- 
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veys his opinion to his juniors, the senso of pos- 
session and discriminate arrangement gets to be 
sorely entangled. One sees the operation of com- 
munistic principles in this domestic jumble. Every- 
thing is in its wrong place. Pots and pans ride in 
the same carriage with their betters, and the barriers 
of social furniture are levelled. The house itself, too, 
is invaded by men who make the merest pretence 
of taking off their hats or wiping their shoes. Invaded, 
didIsay? Sacked; taken by assault. Strangers jostle 
you in your most sacred retreats. Men on whom you 
never set eyes before walk into your sanctum and 
shoulder your treasures without apology. 

I don’t know anything more sad, of its kind, than 
the gradual stripping, dissolution, and disappearance 
of your study and its belongings. You cling to it to 
the last. It has been your retreat. Its furniture, 
its arrangement, have been the result of the wants, 
whims, habits of years. ‘Things have so posed them- 


| selves that you could lay hand on any special chair, 


for example, in the dark. What might seem to be 
confusion to the uninitiated is natural order to your- 
self; and when you have been irritated by display 


_and pressure of domestic tidiness elsewhere in the 


house, you have always been able to retreat to your 
study, with that charming senso of isolated security 
which is not selfishness. 

Now the study is stormed, and you yield only inch 
by inch. They carry off a table or so, or what not. 
Well, there were some papers on them, and you 
manage to find another resting-place for the dis- 
comfited pamphlets and packets. The enemy charges 
again ; the disturbed things at last all crowd upon 
the sofa. You still have your chair, standing-desk, 
and writing-table proper. This last is summoned ; 
its drawers are full; they must be emptied. The 
fabric is pulled into three pieces—top and two 
‘‘ pillars,” I think I heard one of my enemies say. 
They are borne off, bumping down-stairs, and you 
hastily replace the familiar blotting-pad, inkstand, 
and little pot of shot in which you stick your pens, 
on another table, without drawers. ‘Then your cane- 
seated revolving chair goes, and you write under 
wholly new conditions for a day or so, till the final 
assault takes place, and on going into the well- 
known room, as I did, there is nothing but, perhaps, 
one little round table in the middle, about big enough 
to hold a hat. 

And where are all the surroundings of corre- 
spondence, memorandums, and, maybe, literature? 
That special packet of letters, those carefully sepa- 
‘rated documents which have long lain in_ their 
respective pigeon-holes, those inchoate ‘ articles” 
which aro perhaps only just sketched out, or half- 
written. Where are they? Filling two bursting 
carpet-bags inside the hall-door. You realise a 
parenthesis in your work. Everything stands still—- 
or rather flies away. Whew! what dust was born 
at the removal of those books! what yellow scraps 
and letters, which had long hidden themselves, looked 
still yellower and dustier in the light! 

Then a happy thought arrives. You ask, “‘Why 
should I be burdened with this papery collection, 
this record of past work which is proclaiming itself, 
by every leaf which you handle, to be obsolete ?” 
You feel it is the time for an ‘‘incremation.” I am, 
you see, going back a little to the period before the 
final stripping of the study. It is time for an 
‘‘incremation,” a resolute burning of accumulated 
manuscripts, letters, and the like. 
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Here goes !—I hope the chimney has been swept | 
lately. Really in this process first appears one of 
the attendant indirect blessings of house-mcving. 
You are forced to summon courage for destruction. 
You question the wisdom of transporting these use- 
less stores; now or never must you part with them. 
I havo despatched, converted into carbon, restored 
to the clemental powers, a rare mass or mess of 
papers. What was the good of keeping all these old 
dust-traps, these stiflers of order, these chokers of 
drawers? They had a meaning once, there was a 
meaning in their preservation ; now they are disposed 
of. ‘Lhere is no safe like the fire. 

I am getting a little happier over the consciousness 
of moving. lt has brought a real senso of relief in 
deliverance from this heap of treasured rubbish. I 
am a freer man. I really shall be able to sort the 
residue with good hope of establishing still better 
order in my new study than I fancied 1 had in the 
old. If any of my readers are moving, or about to 
move, house, let them dare the relief of an ‘ incre- 
mation.” 

But let us return to the larger more general view | 
of house-moving. Certainly it is best, if practicable, | 
to move furniture without packing it up. Tables | 
and chairs get woefully scratched even with the best- | 
intentioned and most carefully-conducted “ packing.” | 
This is by the way. I am chiefly concerned now in | 
recording the sentimental side of moving house. 
The practical suggests itself plainly, if not flaringly, 
in huge pictures of a railway-truck with a van upon 
it, driven by an engineer and stoker in very white 
jackets, while in the background you perceive, gene- 
rally on the sea-shore, a mansion with a winding 
approach, along which another van with very dis- 
proportionately small horses is being drawn. This 
practical aspect of house-moving presents itself in 
most railway-stations and on most hoardings. 

IT recur to the sentiment. How bare and smelly 
the new study is! Incense should be burnt in the 
neighbourhood of fresh varnish and paint. Why 
will workmen so provokingly find something to 
varnish just before they leave? I had waited so long 
to get into my new house that at last I perceived 
that, unless I moved in myself, those in possession 
were not likely to move out. So we went into the 
new residence before it was ready. The workmen 
were galvanised into hitherto undisplayed zeal as 
they gave what might justly be called the ‘last 
touches.” A man with a brush, when the daylight 
had gone, and he was just about going, in a fit of 
expiring industry varnished the front-door once more 
by the glimmer of a greasy little stump end of a 
tallow candle. It was too bad. I daubed myself 
copiously in shutting up house for the first night 
under a new roof—he had varnished chain, bar, lock, 
and all. 

How strangely wakeful one is on making acquaint- 
ance with a fresh set of domestic creakings, foot- 
steps, bells, and noises in general; fresh church 
clocks, public-house emptyings, and street cries. 
The policeman who bumps and pushes at every door 
at night rang my bell on the occasion of his first 
nocturnal visit. There was, he said next day, a light 
somewhere. There had been for months no light 
in the house later than nine o’clock, when tho old 
man in possession had retired to his early rest. He, 
the policeman, pulled my bell therefore. But I 
guessed who it was, and let the summons alone. It 
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bell, however, sounded as if with sudden surprise 
and unwonted diligence at being pulled for the first 
time for its new master to hear it in the stillness of 
the night. The clock—I am near a church—struck 
with such a clang and buzz as I think I never heard 
before. We said it would be impossible to sleep 
continuously for the future. But in a week this 
metal warning was unheard. ‘The clock fires its 
broadside at midnight, and unless we happen to be 
up, no one hears it; and yet it is a tremendous clock, 
within thirty yards of our bedroom windows. Such 
is habit; the act of yesterday. 

Talking of habit, I have moved house several 
times, and each time, being of a sanitary turn, have 
suspected my drains, with good reason. On this 
occasion I inquired of the respectable and responsible 
tenant who was leaving how the drains worked. ‘ Ex- 
cellently,” said he. ‘‘I have had,” he added, “new 
pipe-drains put down myself, and the drainage is in 
perfect order.” 

Somehow the look of the basement did not support 
this assurance. It was damp. And no wonder, for 
on taking up part of the floor to examine this excel- 
lent course of drainage, I found that pipe-drains had 
indeed been used, but not cemented. There might 
almost as well have been none. Some raseally fellow 
had scamped the business, and my predecessor, re- 
joicing in the fact that he had paid a bill for pipe- 
drains, had each joint leaking under his kitchen floor 
till the soil which we dug out was as wet as a bog. 

Always look to your drains, that is, to the honesty 
of their fixture. You may have the best arrangement 
and best system of ‘‘ traps,” ete., etc., but the leakage 
of a joint dispels the charm of the whole business. 
Let that be my last and chief piece of advice. In 
*‘moving house,” satisfy yourself that there is no 
trickling deposit of obnoxious moisture going on 
beneath your feet. Be incredulous ; sce for yourself 
that the drains are not only of the right sort, but 
honestly put together. In my own case there was 
much which obviously needed restoration ; but, what- 
ever was defective elsewhere, the outgoing tenant 
dwelt upon the excellence of his drains, laid by a 
man whom he knew, and at his special direction. 
Look for yourself, or you may have a fatal hidden 
defect, a secret enemy lurking beneath you, whoso 
presence will neutralise all your other sanitary 
arrangements. ‘Test a few of the joints, and if you 
find the soil moist and soppy around them, thank me 
for the hint, and rejoice, after a small expenditure, 
in knowing that the basement of your house is not 
only dry, but freed from the contamination of what 
it is every householder’s desire to conduct at once 
into the common sewer. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 
I11.—GLIMPSES OF PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

\ HAT were the ethnic relations of the old 

Hochelagans, whose reception of Cartier was 
noticed in our last paper? The answer furnishes 
strange illustration of the evanescent nature of the 
history of tribes without written records ; but when 
pursued to the end, casts a flood of light on the pre- 
Columbian history of North America. Dr. Wilson 
has shown that notwithstanding a gencral physical 





was really a very gentle, tentative ring. The new 


resemblance of the primitive North Americans, they 
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present distinct types of skull corresponding to the 
long and short-headed forms (Dolichocephalic and 
Brachycephalic) of European races. Now the skulls 
obtained from the cemeteries of the ancient 
Hochelaga are of the long-headed form charac- 
teristic of the Iroquois and Huron nations, that is, 
of the historical enemies, not of the later political 
allies of this ancient people. We shall find also that 
the patterns of their pottery and tobacco-pipes corre- 
spond with those prevalent among the other tribes 
in the neighbourhood of the St. Lawrence, but more 
especially resemble those of the ancient Eries, a 
tribe also hostile to the Iroquois, though allied to 
them by language. ‘The language of Hochelaga, ia 


so far as can be judged from the short vocabulary | 


preserved by Cartier,was not Algonquin, or like that 
of the tribes north of the St. Lawrence, nor was it 
precisely like that of the Iroquois or Hurons, but a 
separate dialect resembling these in many leading 
words. On the other hand, the carly French ex- 
plorers regarded all the St. Lawrence tribes except 
the lurons as of Algonquin race. In Cartier’s time 


have been allies, and Ilochelaga scems to have 
enjoyed a political headship over the St. Lawrence 
tribes to the eastward and northward. Lastly, 
Hochelaga was finally destroyed by the Hurons, and 
the survivors, if we are to believe their tale, had 
identitied themselves with Algonquin tribes on the 
Ottawa. 

The solution of the difficulty is that the Tloche- 
lagans were not precisely either of the Iroquois, 
Huron, or Algonquin stock, but a remnant of an 
ancient and decaying nation to which the Eries and 
some other tribes also belonged, and which had his- 


torical relations originally with the now extinct | 


Alleghans or mound-builders of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, and latterly with the Iroquois and 
Hurons ; but which at the epoch of the French dis- 
covery was on the point of extinction, hemmed in 


between the aggressive Iroquois nations in the south, | 


and the barbarous Algonquins in the north, and 
holding the stronghold of Hochelaga as one of their 
last fortresses on the St. Lawrence. Before the 
actual French colonisation of the St. Lawrence valley 
they had disappeared, and the Algonquins had re- 


placed them; and their former residence had become: 
an unpeopled frontier between the Iroquois and | 
Had Cartier visited Hochelaga a few | 


Algonquins. 
centuries earlier, he would have found it connected 
with a great and powerful group of similar nations 
extending to the valley of the Ohio. Had he as- 
cended the St. Lawrence a century later, he would 
have found no trace of such a city. 

The evidence and the historical application of this 
result will require us to consider the ante-Columbian 
distribution of the North American nations and the 
changes and movements in progress among them ; 
and it will be the most perspicuous mode to adopt the 
historical style for what is in regard to its evidence a 
matter of archeology. 

It was a tradition of one of the American tribes 
that in old times the Indians were increasing to such 
an extent that they were threatened with want, and 
the Great Spirit then taught them to make war and 
thus to thin one another’s numbers. Without abso- 
lutely believing in this mythical period of peace, 
there is good reason at least to show that before the 
European discovery a series of great movements and 











conquests had commenced and was in progress. 
Before these movements we learn fro: monumental 
and linguistic evidence the distribution of races 
marked on the little sketch-map on the following 
page. 

Across the Arctic regions of the continent lay as 
now the Innuit, Kalalik or Greenlanders, better 
known to us by the Algonquin nickname of Esqui- 
maux (Eskumaget, “he eats raw flesh”). . On the 
eastern side of the continent these poor people have 
always been separated by a marked line from their 
Indian neighbours on the south, and have been 
regarded by them with the most bitter hostility. On 
the west, however, they pass into the Eastern 
Siberians on the one hand, and into the West-coast 
Indians on the other, both by language and physical 
character. ‘They and the northern tribes at least of 
West-coast Indians belong in all probability to a 
wave of population spreading from Behring Strait, 
They were the Skraelings, or dwarfs, of the ancient 
Icelandic voyagers who early visited and colonised 


| Greenland; and as they represented the inhabitants 
and subsequently the Iroquois and Hurons were | 
hostile to Hochelaga, while the Algonquins seem to | 


of Vinland, which seems to have been on the coast of 
New England, as Skraelings, it has been supposed 
that the Esquimaux formerly extended farther to the 
south than at present. It is, however, not unlikely 


| that the Northmen may have regarded the Indians 


also as Skraelings. 

Between the Esquimaux on the north and the 
St. Lawrence and its lakes on the south, and stretch- 
ing down the Atlantic coast as far as Florida, lay the 
nunerous tribes of Algonquins and _ their allies, 


| resembling each other in physical characters and 
co] v 


language, and whom tradition and other indications 


/ concur in tracing to a migration entering America 


from the equatorial Atlantic. 


Many of these tribes 
were hunters and fishermen, but in the temperate 
and warmer regions they had acquired the rudiments 


at least of agriculture. They are the typical Ameri- 
can Indians of the early English colonists. 

In Central America, Mexico, and the rich alluvial 
plains of the Mississippi and its tributaries, were 
the Toltecans or primitive Mexicans, and the Alle- 
ghans or ‘“‘mound-builders” of the Mississippi and 
Ohio—a people now known by little more than their 
bones and the remains of their works. In physio- 
gnomy and bodily frame they seem to have presented 


| some of the softer features of the Polynesians, from 


whom perhaps they were in whole or in part derived. 
Simple and primitive tillers of the soil, they possessed 
a higher degree of the instinct of combination for 
ereat public works and of artistic skill than the other 
North American tribes. Their huge communistic 
barracks or hotels, the so-called palaces of Central 
America, Yucatan, and Mexico, the Pueblos of the 
Colorado, and the mound-villages of the Mississippi, 
with their sacrificial and burial mounds, still remain 
as gigantic monuments of their skill and industry. 
They were clever weavers, potters, and workers in 
copper and silver, and had made an amount of pro- 
gress in the arts of life which in Mexico astonished 
their Spanish conquerors. They held all the great 
fertile plains and table-lands between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Alleghanies, and Jhad extended 
themselves to the mineral districts of Lake Superior, 
where they worked extensive mines of copper and 
silver. They have even left traces of their presence 
in the valley of the St. Lawrence. But they held 
their wide possessions by a precarious tenure. Their 
arms were not superior to those of the ruder raceg 
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that surrounded them. Tradition and their buried 
skeletons testify that they were of greater physical 
strength than the savage tribes, and they excelled in 
numbers, military skill, and the art of fortification. 
Still they were subject to continual raids and attacks, 
and before the discovery of America the Aztecs, a 

















Troquois and other fierce and warlike tribes were 
inserting themselves like a wedge between the re- 
mains of the Alleghans on the south, and the Eries, 
the Hurons, and the Hocheiagans on the north. 
Such is the history as its general features present 
themselves to my mind, after long study of the frag- 
mentary evidence which remains. I could not, 
without several chapters of discussion, give the 
details of this evidence, but shall devote the re- 
mainder of this paper to some portions of it which 
especially concern my present purpose. 

The features of old Alleghans, or civilised 
mound-builders, are preserved to us only by their 
sculptures and terra-cottas, and principally by the 
heads represented on the curiously-formed tobaceo- 
pipes, which they devoted in great numbers on 
their ‘altar hearths” to their gods or manitous; 
and the few skulls which have been secured from 
the grave-mounds correspond with these repre- 
sentations. They were people with rounded, short, 
and sometimes high heads and features, which 
while American, were less marked and softer than 
those of the more barbarous tribes. Tho same 
cast of countenance appears, according to Wil- 
son, on pottery, attributable to the Toltecans, or 
primitive Mexicans, and the Central Americans, 
while the features of tho intrusive Aztecs were 
more of the ordinary Indian type. To illustrate 
this I give a few profiles—that of a mound- 














Fig. 9.—SKETCH-MAP SHOWING THE PROBABLE LINES OF MIGRATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN TRIBES, 


people of truly American physiognomy and of 
savage instincts, had conquered Mexico, while the 
teeming western plains, the meeting-place of the 
three great waves of immigration and the Scythia of 
North America, rearing a numerous and bold popu- 
lation of buffalo-hunters, had overwhelmed with its 
swarms the northern mound-builders. These, when 
cut off from the copper mines of the north and the 
fisheries of the great lakes, probably decayed rapidly, 
and the old trees growing on their earthworks when 
the first European explorers visited their country, 
testify to the lapse of centuries since their destruction 
or expatriation. 

Originally these Alleghans were bounded on the 
north by the Algonquins, but the earlier waves of 
conquest from the north and west severed this connec- 
tion. These earlicr migrations, however, in time 
became partially absorbed and civilised, and formed 
a belt of semi-Alleghan and semi-Algonquin territory 
along the great lakes and the St. Lawrence, the 
people inhabiting which had borrowed some of the 
arts and modes of life of the Alleghans. To this 
probably belonged such nations of agricultural and 
village-dwelling Indians as the ries, the Neutrals, 
the Hurons, and the Hochelagans, which eventually 
cultivated friendly relations with their neighbours on 
the south, and with the Algonquins on the north, 
and carried on to some extent the copper-mining 
and agriculture of their civilised predecessors. But 
other waves of migration from the west followed, 
and at the time of the early French discoveries the 





Fig. 10.—ALLEGHAN, TOLTECAN, PERUVIAN, AND MODERN CRoW HEADS. 
(a) TOLTECAN FROM PALENQUE. 
(b) MOUND-BUILDER ON A PIPE. 
(c) CROW. 
(d) MOUND-BUILDER ON A VASE. 
(¢) PERUVIAN ON A VASE. 


(Aster Wilson, Foster, and Catlin.) 


builder from a pipe, those of two ancient Central 


Americans from Palenque, that of a Peruvian 
from an earthen vase, and that of a woman of 
the mound-builders, also from an earthen vessel. 
To contrast with these are an Aztec chief from 
a Mexican painting, and a modern Mandan In- 
dian belonging to a nomadic tribe. The Toltecan 
and Alleghan features obviously show the American 
type softened and refined either by foreign inter- 
mixture or by long ages of civilised culture. 
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similar but somewhat different style of refinement 
in the American countenance appears in the Inca 
race of Peru. It is remarkable in connection with 
this that the Alleghans and Toltecans are the oldest 
North American aborigines of whom we have any 
record. Whatever age may be assigned to the build- 
ings of Central America, Yucatan, and Mexico, there 
seems the best reason to believe that some of the 
Mississippi mounds are very ancient. Very old 
trees were found growing on them, and there were 
indications of previous generations of trees. The 
“garden-beds” of extinct and forgotten tribes are 
found to have extended themselves over the earth- 
works of earlier people. Professor Swallow, of 
Missouri, informs me that he epened two ancient 
burialmounds in that State, on which vegetable soil 
two feet thick had accumulated, and around which 
six feet of alluvial silt had been deposited, apparently 
in consequence of a subsidence of the soil on which 
the mound had been built, in some prehistoric earth- 
quake similar, perhaps, to those which in modern 
times produced the sunk country of New Madrid 
in the same region. In the alluvium which had 
accumulated was found the tooth of a mastodon. 


Fig. 11.—MODERN MANDAN, AND ANCIENT AZTEC HEADS. 
(After Catlin and Wilson.) 


Perhaps no American interment can lay claim to 
greater antiquity, and the bones of buried corpses had 
been resolved almost entirely into dust. Yet earthen 
vessels found with them showed the high Alleghan 
type of features, and the only skull secured was of 
thesame type. In North America, therefore, a com- 
paratively civilised and well-developed race would 
seem to have had precedence of all others, a state- 
nent which we shall find may apply to Europe also, 
notwithstanding the mythical notions of a palzo- 
lithic age of barbarism. 

It is remarkable, however, that two types of head 
are represented in these old monuments, one short 
ad high, with a respectable frontal development ; 
another low-browed, and retreating in the frontal 
aspect. According to Foster both these types appear 
inthe burial mounds of the Alleghans. This may 
indicate different castes or tribes, or conquering and 
subject or servile races. It is certain, however, that 
‘milar differences exist among the modern Indians, 
aud that those with low foreheads, even when not 
artificially compressed, are not deficient in intelligence. 
or instance, Catlin has remarked and figured in his 
sketches the peculiar Toltecan face in the Upsarokas 
or Crows, a small tribe inhabiting the Upper Missouri. 

® notices its resemblance to the Yucatan figures, 





and particularly refers to the low and retreating 
forehead, which he, however, affirms is not artifi- 
cially flattened. He describes these Crows as tall 


Fig. 12.—COPPER AXES, SPEARS, AND KNIFE OF THE ALLEGHANS, 
(After Squier and Foster.) 
and athletic men, intelligent and cleanly, and remark- 


able for the superior neatness and ingenuity of their 
arms, garments, and lodges. They are, however, 


Fig. 13.—COPPER BRACELET, DISC, BEAD, AND BUTTONS OF ALLEGHANS. 
(After Squier.) 


a migratory people, though the allied Minatarees are 
more stationary, and are cultivators. He further 
remarks, however, that the Mandans, who have 
salient features like those of the Aztecs, represent 


z 
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the Toltecan features on their drawings on buflalo- 
skins. May this not be a conventional style of art 
handed down from an earlier period ? 

The traditions of the Delawares and Iroquois 
concur in testifying to their former wars against a 
ereat people, the Allegwi or Alleghans, dwelling to 
the south-west, and who were finally expelled from 
their territories; and in accordance with this the 
researches of Squier and Davies have shown that 
the earthworks of the ancient mound-builders ex- 
tend up the Ohio valley towards western New York, 
so that these people were once conterminous with 
the Iroquois and allied tribes. Still more remark- 
able evidences exist that the power of the Alleghans 
extended as far north as Lake Superior and the 
St. Lawrence valley. I may take two illustrations 
from Wilson. One is an ancient burial-place dis- 
covered by Dr. Reynolds near Brockville. Here were 
buried, about fourteen feet below the surface, twenty 
skeletons arranged in a circle with their feet towards 
the centre. Some of the skeletons were of gigantic 
proportions, but their hones had well-nigh crumbled 
into dust. With them were found well-made spears 
and chisels of native copper, stone chisels, gouges 
and arrow-heads, and a curious terra-cotta mask 
which Wilson has figured, and which he remarks is 
Toltecan rather than Indian in its features, and 
which resembles the heads on earthen vessels of the 
mound-builders, while he evidently regards the in- 
terment as not corresponding with those of the 
Canadian tribes. It does, however, correspond with 
old Alleghan interments already mentioned as dis- 
covered by Professor Swallow. In one of the 
mounds explored by him the bodies whose bones 
were in the last stage of decay, lay in the same 
position as in the Brockville grave, and each had an 
earthen vessel at its head with a representation of a 
human face. This mode of burial, the warriors 
lying in death as they would lie with their feet to 
the watch-fire, and each with his vessel of water or 
food at his head like Saul, King of Israel, of old,* 
seems to have been peculiar to the Alleghans, and 
has been recognised in several localities. War 
parties at least of this people, and possibly also 
permanent settlements, must havo extended them- 
selves to the St. Lawrence river. 

The evidence of copper mining on Lake Superior 
in prehistoric times is equally conclusive. In 
the Ontanogan district, where extensive mines of 
native copper are now worked, ancient excavations 
long since deserted and overgrown with the ab- 
original forest are found on the outcrops of the 
veins. Some of these are twenty-five to thirty feet 
deep, and in the bottom of them are found the stone 
mauls and picks and decayed wooden shovels of 
the ancient miners. In one place amass of native 
copper, weighing six tons, had been dislodged from 
its matrix and mounted on a wooden frame, but 
afterwards abandoned, cither because of its great 
weight or because the miners had been driven away 
by some hostile invasion. These ancient works are 
said to be found over an extent of nearly 150 miles 
on the south side of Lake Superior, and on the north 
side of the lake they also occur, though on a smaller 
scale. I have myself explored some of them at 
Maimanse. Here they are confined to the outcrop 
of the veins in which the native copper, associated 
with quartz and other minerals, projects in irregular 





* 2 Samuel xxvi. 11, 





i quartz in heaps at the sides. 
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masses and strings above the enclosing trap. Fol- 
lowing these indications, the ancient miners had 
traced the veins along the hills, and had not only 
broken off the projecting masses with stone mauls 
which were found in their trenches, but had, perhaps 
with the aid of fire, followed the larger masses 
downward for several feet, throwing out the broken 
That these mines were 
not worked by the present Indian tribes of the 
country is evident, that some of them are of great 
antiquity-is proved by the silt and vegetable soil 
with which they are filled, the former sometimes 
containing skeletons of wild animals which have 
fallen into these old excavations, and the latter 
being overgrown with the ancient trees of a primeval 
forest. Further, the deposits of manufactured im- 
plements indicate that they were madg on the spot, 
and their style, especially that of some knives inlaid 
and ornamented with native silver, shows that the 
artists were the same with those who made the im- 
plements of the Mississippi mounds. ‘These people 
had, in short, explored all the rich localities of native 
copper only recently rediscovered by Europeans. ‘Lo 
some extent, however, the tribes that expelled the 
primitive miners preserved their arts, for the copper 
of Lake Superior was known to the Hochelagans 
and Stadaconians of the time of Carticr, though 
possessed by these people in much less abundance 
than by the old Alleghans. 

There is also evidence that the original supplanters 
of the Alleghans were themselves in process of being 
supplanted at the period of the French discovery. 
The strange story of the Eries and Neutrals, as it 
has been preserved by Schoolcraft, belongs to this 
category. ‘This people, who have given a name to 
one of the great American lakes, held a political 
position at the time of the French discovery which 
entitled them to the name of the neutral nation. 
Occupying a fertile territory south of Lake Erie, and 
inhabiting walled villages, they were distinct from 
the Iroquois on the one hand and the Algonquins on 
the other, just as the Wyandots or Hurons were on 
the north of Lake Ontario and the Hochelagans in 
their island on the St. Lawrence. Further, in lan- 
guage they were allied to the Iroquois and ILurons, 
being called by them Attiwendaronks, or people dif- 
fering little in language or speaking a cognate 
dialect, as distinguished from the Algonquins, who 
were to them barbarians. This was also the linguistic 
position of the Hochelagans relatively to the Iroquois. 
Cartier says that the Hochelagans enjoyed some sort 
of hegemony over the St. Lawrence tribes. In like 
manner these people were recognised not only as 
neutrals, but as pacificators, Their political ruler 
was a queen, and her council fire was recognised as 
a sacred place of refuge and of arbitration of differ- 
ences. This female rule was also, as we shall find, 
in all probability an institution borrowed from the 
Alleghans. The more bitter animosities consequent 
on the European invasion led to events which 
plunged the Kries into war with the Iroquois, aud 
after a severe struggle they wero driven from thet 
homes, and obliged to retreat to the southward, 
where, according to information collected by School- 
craft, they became identified with the Katawbas of 
Virginia and Carolina, one of the noblest and most 
amenable to culture of the native tribes of the 
Southern States of the American Union. The 
Hurons were also in like manner dislodged by the 
Troquois, and this extermination of large and 
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populous nations after the discovery of America 
seems but the completion of a great intrusive move- 
ment breaking up the tribes which had previously 
replaced and mixed with the Alleghans, or which 
had perhaps been allies of theirs on the north, par- 
tially impregnated with their culture and pursuing 
their industries long after they were cut off. It 
accords with this that there is a very strong resem- 
blance of detail between the arts and implements of 
the Evies, Hurons, and Hochelagans, indicating a 
cose connection at that traditional time when their 
towns and villages occupied the wide regions after- 
wards seized by their enemies the Iroquois. 

“Many hundred years ago,” said an aged Troquois 
chief, in accounting to an American antiquarian* for 
the many ancient forts scattered over western New 
York, ‘a long war occurred between the Iroquois 
and. other powerful nations, during which many 
fortifications, often stockaded and enclosing villages, 
were built throughout all this region, but their 
enemies were finally repulsed, and passed far to the 
south-west.” Whether this legend refers to the ex- 
pulsion of the Eries and their allies which happened 
as late as 1655, or to the far earlier expulsion of the 
Mlleghans, or whether it includes a mixture of both, 
it would perhaps be impossible to say. ‘* The tradi- 
tions of the Delawares,” says Dr. Wilson, ‘ hold 
that theo Alleghans were a strong and mighty nation, 
reaching to the eastern shores of the Mississippi, 
when in remote times they came into the great valley 
from the west. But the Iroquois, who had established | 
themselves on the head-waters of the chief rivers 
which have their rise to the south of the great lakes, 
combined with the Delaware or Lenapé nation to | 
crush the power of that ancient people of the valley, 
and the surviving remnant of the decimated Allo- 
ghans were driven down the Mississippi, and their 
name blotted out from the roll of nations. The very 
name of the Ohio is of Iroquois origin, and given to 
the river of the Alleghans by their ruthless con- 
querors. ‘lhe Susquehannocks, who are believed to 
be of the same ancient lineage, excited the ire of the 
dominant nation, and were in like manner extirpated. 
Ata later date the Delawares fell under their ban, 
imdthe remnant of that proud nation, quitting for 
ever the shores of the noble river which perpetuates 
their name, retraced their steps into the unknown 
west.” Three hundred years of European colonisa- 
ton and warfare have brought the same fate on the 
conquering Iroquois themselves, whose small rem- 
hants exist in a fow scattered settlements, fading | 
away and mingling with the pale faces, and of no 
political importance among the strange people who 
have usurped that heritage which they had wrested | 
Irom others. 
me —| 





* Cheney, Report on Monuments of New York, 
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Thus we find in America the Huropeans displacing 
in historic times Indians who had themselves not 
long before displaced others, and these last retaining 
the clear tradition of those they had displaced at a 
still earlier time. The Alleghans are represented only 
by remains of unknown date, and the Eries, Ilurons, 
and Hochelagans would have been in the same posi- 
tion but for tho arrival of the French in time to 
witness their decadence. Let us observe also that 
such a history implies primitive civilisation fading 
into barbarism until it shall be replaced by some new 
culture. The Alleghans of the Ohio and Mississippi 
had their council fires quenched by barbarians long 
before Cortez attacked the new Mexican empire of 
the Aztecs. Our poor Hochelagans, within less than 
a century of Cartier’s time, had been destroyed or 
reduced to the condition of wandering hunters. The 
pre-Columbian America seemed hastening to return 
to barbarism. 

We shall also find that the aboriginal Americans, 
though probably reaching the continent by three 
distinet lines of migration, had brought with them 
essentially the same beliefs and customs, and not 
very dissimilar physical characteristics ; so that they 
naturally and readily blended into a more or less 
homogeneous American type, with local modifications 
of physical aspect, customs, and arts; and that these 
had again and again replaced cach other over wide 
regions, so that the same varicties of Dolichocephalie 


}and Brachycephalic races, and the same ages ot 


Stone and Bronze, with the addition of an inter- 
age of native Copper, could have been 
made up by the antiquary, did we not know that 
they were contemporary, and that over wide areas, 
almost equalling the whole of Europe, the age of 
Copper and of civilisation preceded that of bar- 
barism. 

May this not, then, be an American epitome of pre- 
historic Europe? Simple and industrious colonists 
spreading themselves over new lands: barbarous 
end migratory tribes and families wandering from 
the centres of civilisation over the untilled wastes, 
and then recoiling in successive waves on the more 
cultivated tribes with rude and desolating violence 
So the struggle of opposing races would go on from 


| century to century, strewing the land with strange 


and unaccountable traces of semi-civilisation and 
barbarism-——the forests growing over them and river 
floods sweeping them away and depositing them in 
unlikely places, until Rome did for Europe what 
Europe has been doing for America; and then in 
both cases the prehistoric ages» recede into dim 
obscurity, and under the manipulation of the archz- 
ologist may be stretched indefinitely into the past, 
and arranged according to his fancy in successive 
periods of barbarism and semi-civilisation. 
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If, 


\ JE will say a few words concerning the river 

associations which belong to Walton. The river 
that was most convenient for our angler, and to which 
he probably resorted more than to any other, was the 
lea. This river rises near the ancient town of Dun- 
stable, famous for its larks and its old priory church. 








Izaak Wailton’s rambles, and the scene of his 
“Angler,” lic on the banks of the river between 
Tottenham and Ware. Various new cuts have been 
made for the sake of the convenience of traffic, re- 
gular and unpicturesque enough, but the old course 
of the river is left to its own wayward will, and it 
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rambles between its flowery banks just as it did in 
the days of old Walton, and is still a favourite resort 
for the angler. At Hoddesdon is the ‘Thacht 
House,” where Venator proposed to ‘drink his 
morning’s draught.”” <A cottage at the northern end 
of the town prefers a doubtful claim to be the 
original place, but a writer in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
(1865) identifies the place as being in the middle 
of the town. We afterwards come near Edmonton, 
where Cowper says John Gilpin ought to havo 
dined ; and about a mile from the town, at a place 
called Cook’s Ferry, stands Bleak Hall, where 
Piscator took his scholars. It was then ‘“ an honest 
alehouse, where might be found a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck 
about the walls; with a hostess both cleanly and 
handsome and civil.” Tottenham is the place where 
the different characters in the work first meet at the 
High Cross, and where the old man invites them to 
repose in a ‘‘ sweet shady arbour.” All the character 
of the suburban Lea, and the scenery of the High 
Cross of Tottenham, are strangely changed since the 
days of Izaak Walton. 

There is no locality which is more associated with 
Izaak Walton than Dove Dale. Smit with the love 
of honest Izaak, we visited one autumn the lonely and 
sequestered spot. We had-heard much of its charms, 
and those charms would with difficulty be overrated. 
We sojourned at a hostel called the Izaak Walton, 
and part of the building was pointed out to us 
where in all human probability Walton had partaken 
of the trout he had caught in the stream. The 
more popular editions of the ‘‘Complete Angler” 
have drawings of the banks of the Dove, which have 
sufficiently familiarised most readers with its unique 
scencry. ‘Tho Dove, so to speak, has its wings, for 


it hurries onward with swift, clear current, from which 


it is supposed to derive its name. Cotton says that 
it is a ‘ black water at first, because, like all Derby- 
shire streams, it springs from the mosses, but is in a 
few miles’ travel so clarified, by the addition of 
several clear and very great springs, bigger than 
itself, which gush out of the limestone rocks, that 
before it comes to my house, which is but six or 
seven miles from its source, you will find it one of 
the purest crystal-like streams you have seen.”’ It is 
with Cotton’s house, especially with Beresford Hall, 
that Walton is associated. It is on the Staffordshire 
side of the river, for the Dove for many miles is the 
boundary between the two counties of Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire. Jlere Cotton built a summer- 
house, which is frequently mentioned in relation to 
him and Walton, and moreover wrote a poem on it, 
alled ‘‘The Retirement,” which, though justly 
described by the author as “ irregular stanzas,”’ shows 
much poetical power. Cotton was an unfortunate 
man, and is believed to have often been in lurking 
from his creditors when he sought the seclusion of 
his native rocks. Over the door of the fishing-house 
was the motto, ‘ Piscatoribus sacrum,” with the 
initials of Walton and Cotton interwoven in a cypher 
upon the keystone of the building. The fishing- 
house is situated on a small peninsula, almost 
encircled by the Dove, and is nearly shrouded by 
trees. At ono time it contained the portraits of 
Walton and Cotton, attended by a boy, and also 
delineations of trout and grayling. The room is 
paved with white and black marble, with a square 
marble table in the centre. This fishing-house is 
situated several miles from the grand scenery of the 
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Dove. It is very remarkable that Izaak Walton 
does not give the slightest mention of this scenery. 
so slow and comparatively modern has been the taste 
for natural beauty of scenery. Poor Cotton, amid 
whatever trouble or shorteoming—and, as woe have 
seen, he touchingly urges that a friend of Izaak 
Walton’s cannot really be otherwise than a good 
man in main—shows a keen sense of the striking 
features of Dove Dale. He thinks of his beloved 
rocks, the cloud-piercing tors, the hills and vales, 
the caves that sheltered from the heat of the dog. 
star, and his fair Dove, the princess of rivers, whom 
he exalts far above the winding Seine or rapid 
Garonne. 

The Thames also has its associations with Walton, 
more especially in the little ait or island called Black 
Pots, near Eton. Here used to be the fishing-house 
which Sir Henry Wotton built for himself ; most pro- 
bably, it has been supposed, a light summer-house, 
with at most two rooms, whither he would retire from 
the heat of the sun, or take there his humble refresh- 
ment. Perhaps Sir Henry was an enthusiastic fisher- 
man, and fished winter as well as summer ; and many 
fishers maintain that winter fishing is, on the whole, 
to be preferred. In this caso Sir Henry Wotton’s 
edifice would have been of a more substantial kind than 
we have supposed. I should like to know on what 
evidence the editor of Mr. Murray’s Handbook 
asserts that Charles the Second had a fishing-place 
on this site ornamented by Verrio. It scems to mo 
much more probable that any such fishing-place 
would have been on the opposite side of the river, 
within the demesne of the Home Park. Until a 
very few years ago the Home Park came down to 
the water’s edge, but its seclusion was disturbed by 
a public footway which passed underneath the castle 
below the slopes. This footpath, in the present reign, 


has been done away, and a new and good road is’ 


brought nearer the river, which it spans by the 
Victoria and Albert bridges. Tho noble meadows 
or portion of park between the river and the new 
road have virtually become the property of the town 
of Windsor ; the Crown has lost in territory what it 
has gained in retirement. Charles the Second’s 
fishing-lodge would not then, I think, have been on 
the site of Black Pots. Hither every year, while 
Wotton was provost, came Izaak Walton for a few 
days’ fishing, forsaking for the nonce the familiar Lea 
or the beloved Dove. In the Reliquie Wottoniane we 
have one of Wotton’s invitations to Walton. Most 
probably it was not till a later time that Black Pots 
was so designated ‘The name seems to point to the 
supposition that a public-house occupied the site. 
This might have been the case before Wotton’s time, 
and certainly was so afterwards. 

At present Black Pots is as secluded as it could 
have been in the days of Izaak Walton. It has 
narrowly escaped a very different fate. ‘The year 
1845, which witnessed so much diseased railway 
activity, was constantly threatening Windsor. The 
evil hour was long staved off by those unambitious 
of change. At last the South-Western Railway 
obtained an Act, and their Windsor terminus was (0 
have been at Black Pots. Later, the Great Wester 
obtained their Act, and their terminus in the heart 
of the town. It was felt that not to allow the South- 
Western to come nearer was virtually to give § 
monopoly to the other line, and therefore the South- 
Western line was also carried into the town. The 
railway companies were made to pay very hants 
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goniely for the accommodation, and the vast sums 
they paid were advantageously laid out. In this 
way Black Pots was saved from the ruthless and 
destructive invasion with which it was threatened. 
Itlies just below the arch where the railway spans 
the river, and where its shrill scream of triumph is 
constantly heard by the peaceful inhabitants. Never- 
theless, 1 think Black Pots must look prettier now 
than ever it did. Beyond the Eton Playing Fields 
you get into a secluded path, and by the side of this 
path is a stile. It is just like the stile which the 
Pilgrim took, and which led him into the grounds of 
Doubting Castle. You go over this ground and 
through a wilderness of willows, and so to the iron 
gates which guard the domain. You find yourself 
on an island or ait of the Thames. The neat 
modern house, the smooth-shaven lands, the fine trees 
shadowing the turf and willows bending over the 
water, the stationary boats and punts, make up as 
pleasing a picture of the refined cultured beauty of 
the nineteenth century as Sir Henry Wotton and old 
Walton could have furnished of the seventeenth. 
The proprietor at the time of our visit, who holds 
under Eton College, leased the river rights from the 
corporation of Windsor, and jealously maintained 
them against vagrant anglers. We have been more 
particular in tracing with some exactness the story of 
this locality, so interesting in relation both to Wotton 
and Walton, as Mr. Jesse, in his contribution on the 
subject to Sir Harris Nicholas’s magnificent edition 
of Walton, leaves the narrative very imperfect. We 
have been unable to find any foundation for the in- 
genious theory of the summer-house painted by 
Verrio for Charles 11 having ever occupied the site. 
Mr. Murray’s editor quotes the lines— 


“Methinks IT see our mighty monarch stand, 
The pliant rod now trembling in his hand. . 
And see he now doth up from Datchet come, 
Laden with spoils of slaughtered gudgeon, home ”— 


We think he would 


which he attributes to Pope. 
fnd it very difficult to produce the lines in any 


good edition of Pope. As a matter of fact they were 
written by Lord Rochester. 

We must now return once more to the personal 
history of Izaak Walton. Tle resided at Clerkenwell 
until the death of his wife. A friend has informed 
usof an entry in the parish register of St. James’s, 
which has escaped the vigilant eye of Sir Harris 
Nicholas, to the effect that in such a year Izaak 
Walton quitted the parish. For the remainder of his 
days he resided with good Bishop Morley, at Win- 
chester. It was, as we have seen, beneath the roof 
of Bishop Morley that he wrote his Lives of Hooker 
and Herbert. It is pleasant to think of the good old 
man in the learned seclusion of the episcopal library, 
or meditating in the sunshine amid the gnarled oaks 
and beeches of Farnham Park. In his eighty-third 
year, at an age which he says might have procured 
him a writ of ease, he composed his Life of Sanderson. 
We have also an interesting mention of him in rela- 
tion to the Great Fire, when he claimed, and was 
assigned under the usual conditions, the site of his 
Messuage which had been burnt down. It appears 
also that he collected materials for a ‘Life of 
Hales,” which, however, was never completed, and 
probably hardly touched. At the age of ninety 
he published a pastoral poem, “‘I'healma and 
Clearchus,” more remarkable for having been 
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written at such an age than .or anything else. He 
was buried at Winchester, and there is a poetical 
inscription to his memory full of love towards him, 
but which would scarcely deserve quotation. 

The following extracts from Izaak Walton’s will, 
on the other hand, will be found full of interest. 
The whole document is interesting, but our spaco 
compels us to abridge. The vein of piety, tender- 
ness, and quaintness is found even here. ‘I, Izaak 
Walton the elder, of Winchester, being this present 
day in the ninetyeth year of my age and in perfect 
memory, for which praised be God, but considering 
how suddainly I may be deprived of both, do there- 
fore make this my last will and testament as 
followeth: And first, I do declare my belief to be, 
that there is only one God, who hath made the whole 
world and me and all mankind, to whom I shall give 
an account of all my actions, which are not to be 
justified, but I hope pardoned, for the merits of my 
Saviour Jesus. . . What money or rent shall 
remain undisposed of, shall be imployed to buy coals 
for some poor people, that shall most need them in 
the said town [of Stafford]; the said coals to be 
delivered the first week in January, or in every first 
week in February; I say then, because I take that 
time to be the hardest and most pinching time 
with poor people; and God reward them that 
shall do this without partialitie and with honesty and 
a good conscience. , To my son Izaak, I give 
Dr. Sibbs his ‘Soul’s Conflict ;? and to my daughter 
his ‘ Bruised Reed,’ desiring them to read them so 
as to be well acquainted with them. I give to Dr. 
Hawkins, Doctor Donne’s Sermons, which I have 
heard preached and read with much content. ‘To my 
son Izaak, I give all my books, not yet given, at 
Farnham Castell, and a deske of prints and pictures ; 
also a cabinet near my bed’s head; in which are 
some little things that he will value, though of no 
great worth. And my will and desire is that he will 
be kind to his aunt Beachame, and his aunt Rose 
Ken, by allowing the first about fifty shillings a 
year, in or for bacon or cheese, not more, and paying 
four pounds a year towards the boarding of her son’s 
dyet to Mr. John Whitehead; for his aunt Keats, 1 
desire him to be kind to her, according to her neces- 
sities and his own abilitie, and I commend one of 
her children, to breed up as I have said I intend to 
do, if he shall be able to do it, as I know he will; for 
they be good folke. . . I desire my burial may 
be near the place of my death, and free from any 
ostentation or charge, but privately.” 

It will be unnecessary to discuss critically the 
literary genius of Walton. ‘There never was a case 
in which an author and his writings were so tho- 
roughly identified. All men have spoken all good 
things of him; except, indeed, some anglers who 
have with amusing anger denied the scientific 
character of his fishing, and other some who have 
loaded his text with commentary. But what we 
most admire in Walton is the most true though thin 
vein of originality, the sweetness and goodness and 
perfect naturalness, of all he wrote, that cheerful 
piety and that serene wit. It must have been by a 
most rare union of intellectual and moral qualities 
that the humble tradesman became the meet asso- 
ciate of whatever was highest in character and rank . 
in his own time, has been celebrated by the greatest 
poets of our own, and loved with a peculiar personal 
affection by all who are hoth good anglers and good 
| Christians. F. A. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—I AM LICENSED, 


T was an agitating time that to me when I was on 
my trials before the presbytery. My heart was 
in my mouth, as the saying is, during the whole 
period of my examination. I got a bad turn at the 
very beginning by one of the members starting a 
doubt as to iny being of fitting age for taking on 
me the office of the ministry; and though I soon 
set that point at rest, it disturbed my mind, for, to 
tell the truth, the juvenility of my appearance was 
a subject on which I was rather tender. I had, 
according to rule, to read a portion of two dis- 
courses before the presbytery, that they might judge 
of my gifts and doctrine. ‘This was not so trying, 
however, as praying extempore before such a learned 
and grave assemblage, many of them not only 
venerable fathers of the kirk, but the most eloquent 
preachers therein, for the towns always lick up the 
best of everything. My discourses were pronounced 
solid and evangelical, and “happily free,” as one 
member—I think it was Sir Henry Moncrieff, father 
of the present Lord of Session of that name—re- 
marked, ‘‘from that profusion of metaphor which 
young preachers often mistake for eloquence.”’ So 
they licensed me to preach the word like my father 
before me; and with a relieved and, I trust, so- 
lemnised spirit, I left tho presbytery court to carry 
the tidings to my mother and the Carrutherses. 
But a still greater trial lay before me, namely, 
preaching without the paper in public. It was for- 


midable enough to face the presbytery, where each 
member was rendered more or less tolerant by the 


remembrance of his own first experiences ; yet what 
was that to standing up in a pulpit, and preaching 
from memory before a whole congregation, every eye 
of which would be concentrated upon me? My 
heart begins to throb as of old when I recall it. It 
is true 1 had had some little practice already, for 
during the last year of my divinity course I had been 
in the habit of rehearsing the discourses I had begun 
to write to my mother and the Carrutherses, hoping 
thus to acquire confidence; and truly, though the 
smallest, they were the most attentive congregation 
Tever had. But what a difference between partial 
friends and strangers! 

It was arranged that I was to preach my maiden 
sermon in a kirk a few miles from town. It was a 
small country congregation there, and thereforo I 
trusted to get through the duties of the pulpit with 
tolerable composure. I committed my discourse most 
carefully to memory during the previous week, being 
at it early and late, and repeating it both to my 
mother and the Carrutherses, who all did their best 
to encourage me, although they only partially suc- 
ceeded—I having hot and cold fits by turns, though 
the cold predominated. The coming Sabbath was 
seldom out of my head. If fora minute my thoughts 
wero diverted from it, it camo back like a stab 
through my heart the next; and, indeed, I wonder 
that my fears did not altogether incapacitate me for 
fulfilling my engagement. 

Mr. Balbirnie, the minister for whom I was to 
officiate, had invited me to come to Kirkland manse 
on the Saturday evening; so on the afternoon of 
that day, having put the important sermon and a 
clean shirt and neckeloth into my pocket, I bade my 





mother a troubled farewell till Monday. She would 
not appear otherwise than cheerful, and she followed 
me to the stair-head, patting my back encouragingly 
and bidding me take heart. Nelly, too, came after 
me, and again and again she bade me look on the 
‘folk in the kirk as sae mony kailstocks. I hag 
heard,” she said, ‘ that auld Mr. Router of Keltie— 
and he was a minister that was weel respected in the 
country — used aye to gio that advice to young 
preachers.” 

It was not so easy to practise, however ; and truly 
it must be an extraordinary imagination that can 
transform a congregation of thinking men and 
women into the semblance of green kail. It may 
be successful with some, but it altogether failed with 
me, as I experienced to my sorrow. 

Kirkland was a good stretch from town ; it wasa 
pleasant-lying place, and I had often walked there 
and back on Saturdays with Mr. Meggat. I was 
too anxious about the morrow to enjoy my present 
walk. It was a March afternoon—pretty sharp and 
breezy, compelling one to step out briskly. I caleu- 
lated on arriving about the manse tea-time, just 
before dusk. 

The minister was a widower, with three grown-up 
daughters, of whom I had heard some alarming 
things within the last few days. I was told that 
they were each more or less of the order of blue 
stockings, and that on account of their satirical pro- 
pensities they were much dreaded by young preachers, 
who could hardly be got to preach for their father 
even for payment. But for my unfortunate shyness 
in company, I might have learned this earlier and 
avoided the danger. - It was now too late. ‘Truly it 
was a pleasant prospect for me to have to preach my 
first sermon before such pretentious misses, and | 
deeply regretted having been so facile as to engage 
myself to Mr. Balbirnie. But we had met at Mr. 
Kemp’s on the day after I was licensed, and he had 
so insisted in his kind but overbearing way that I 
should preach my first sermon to his people, that 
there was nothing for it but to acquiesce. 

It was near six o’clock and growing dusk when 
I reached the village which contained the manse 
and kirk. It was a bit small town of one row of 
cottages, with a brawling burn at the back of them 
which turned a mill. It was most appropriately 
called Mossy Mill, for the thatched roof was very 
green; so were some huge twisted roots and trunks 
of trees that sprung from the steep ivied bank that 
overhung the mill, and all around was— 


**Green, and mossy, and watery,” 


as some poct says. Painters, I am told, have often 
made pictures of that mill, and of tho little foot- 
bridge beside it. It must be a cool, shady place on 
a warm summer day, but I should not be surprised 
to hear that the miller suffers from rheumatism. 
The manse was situated at the far end of the 
village, separated from it only by a neat swing gate 
and a graveled walk. It had recently been enlarged, 
and was now unusually roomy and commodious for a 
manse; but the minister was wealthy, and could 
afford to keep it up. The kirk and burial-ground 
were on the opposite side of the road, the two gates 
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neatly fronting each other. The kirk was very old, 
and had eviddntly been built in Popish times, for 
there was an unusual profusion of ornament about 
the stonework for a Presbyterian kirk. 'There was 
also a finely-executed coat-of-arms above the en- 
trance to a grewsome family vault outside the 
puilding ; and such numbers of skulls and crossbones, 
hour-glasses, and puffy cherubims on the grave- 
stones, I have never seen in any other kirkyard 
except Tranent. 

As I approached the manse I felt very nervous at 
the prospect of meeting the minister’s daughters. 
He himself was of a very genial temperament, and 
was considered remarkably hospitable. The servant 
who opened the door to me told me that the family 
yere just sitting down to tea, and to my great relief 
the minister came into the lobby, and giving me a 
hearty welcome, led me into the dining-room, where 
his three daughters were seated at the tea-table. 

“Youu have never seen my lassies before, I think, 
Mr. Morrison,”’ said he, jocosely ; ‘‘ this is Jean, the 
ddest, my housekeeper,”’ denoting the one who was 
naking the tea, and who was a sonsy-like lass, very 
like her father; ‘‘this is Pris, my second, who, 
as you are new off the irons, will tackle you with 
Latin and Greek if you like; and this is Peg, my 
youngest, who writes poetry.” 

The two youngest misses drew up their heads and 
looked saucy enough at this unceremonious introduc- 
tion to the preacher, who in many manses is regarded 
as a very insignificant individual to whom little 
attention is due. ‘here are bright exceptions to 
this rule, however, as many a bashful inexperienced 
lad has found. Noone of them offered to shake hands 
with me; to be sure, the eldest had the teapot in 
hers.at the time. Miss Pris, as her father called her, 
examined me, I was conscious, somewhat superci- 
liously. 

“You are so odd, papa,”’ she said, sharply; ‘ why 
do you call us by such horrid names?” 

“Horrid names, Miss Pris! ‘Well, then, Miss 
Balbirnie, Miss Priscilla—Scripture name, Mr. Mor- 
rison—and Miss Margaret Balbirnie, known only to 
her friends, howéver, by the name of Peg. Anything 
for a quiet life, Mr. Morrison.” 

I tried to smile as was expected, but felt con- 
strained and uncomfortable, being very deficient in 
that species of humour which distinguished the 
minister, and, indeed, unable to appreciate it in 
others. He was very jocular during tea-time, though 
I thought his geniality had somewhat too much of 
patronage in it. He was evidently proud of his 
daughters, and desirous of showing off their gifts 
before the stranger, more perhaps than was alto- 
gether becoming or hospitable. Iwas afraid to open 
ny lips in their presence, they made such a parade 
of their knowledge. I could not help mentally con- 
trasting them with Jeanie Carruthers, and thinking 
that her modest retiring ways and simplo acquire- 
ments made her a more useful and womanly creature 
than these learned misses. Knowledge, no doubt, is 
avaluable thing; but surely a woman loses more 
than she gains if she sacrifices the gentleness and 
diffidence natural to her sex for the possession of it. 


larly wanted ballast ; were bad managers ; slatternly 
In their persons; and generally kept ill-redd-up 
houses; and if that is not a striking commentary on 
the subject, I know not what is. But truly, I sus- 
pected that the learning of the Miss Balbirnies was 
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only skin-deep, ‘much cry and little woo’,” as is 
the case, doubtless, with the generality of female 
philosophers. 

Miss Balbirnie was a hearty, good-tempered-look- 
ing body, on the shady side of thirty, who, if she had 
not had clever sisters, would probably never have set 
up for cleverness herself. She talked in a fine style 
of language, but every now and then some common 
word would slip out that showed she was not perfect 
in her lesson. I thought it likely that the others 
kept her in order—leit to herself she might have 
been agreeable enough. Miss Priscilla evidently 
ruled the roast by virtue of her Greek and Latin; 
but she knew not how to darn stockings—at least I 
opined so from something I saw that night—and she 
would have been nothing the worse of a cleaner 
ruffle round her neck. Miss Margaret, the poetess, 
was, of course, a sentimental young woman. She had 
a strange trick of shutting her eyes—winking with 
both at once would perhaps be the better description 
—when she spoke, and of heaving deep sighs as if 
she were scant of breath; she, indeed, might be 
asthmatic. She condescended to ask me such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ Did I walk alone from town?” and Were 
not solitary evening walks delightful?” which I 
cautiously answered in monosyllables, and doubtless 
this did not raise me in her estimation. I learned 
from their remarks that their father had told them 
that I was to preach for the first time next day, which 
grieved me to the heart, and I wished that I had 
asked him not to mention it. 

After tea I requested permission to retire to tho 
minister’s study, which I did not leave till the bell 
rang for family worship. Mz. Balbirnie asked me to 
pray, but I excused myself, I am afraid too earnestly, 
for I observed his two younger daughters smile to 
each other, which gave me a further inkling of tho 
ordeal before me on the morrow. It was when she 


| knelt down in front of me at the prayer that I noticed 


the hole in the heel of Miss Priscilla’s stocking; and 
truly, it gave me my revenge, for how I could havo 
retaliated upon her! And as she was declaiming like 
a professor at the supper-table, it was aye ‘tho 
stocking, the stocking,” that rose to my lips as a 
burden to her exposition. 

I was glad when bedtime, which was rather late in 
that house, arrived. I was lodged in a most com- 
fortable chamber, nevertheless I passed a restless 
night, and by six o’clock was up and at my sermon. 


| I had descried the entrance to the garden from my 
| window, so I stole down-stairs before even the servants 


were stirring, unlocked the house door, and made my 
way to a shady retired walk, screened from observa- 
tion from the.house by a very thick and lofty holly 
hedge, which also rendered it very snug and shel- 
tered. Hero I paced up and down for nearly two 
hours, trying to fancy that the gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes on either hand were men and women, 
and addressing my discourse to them. I found I 
could deliver it to my vegetable audience without 
hesitation. Dut truly there is such a thing as over- 
learning a sermon, and in that ease preaching be- 
comes a mere sing-song, a mechanical act of the 


| memory, witheut the higher powers of the mind 
Most of the learned women I have met with singu- | 


being called into exercise. I would advise inexpe- 
rienced preachers, especially if of nervous tempera- 
ment, not to trust to a good memory, as agitation 
may temporarily disorder it, but to have their manu- 
script in the Bible, and to turn over its pages 
although they do not read them; and thus they will 
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be enabled to go on with comfort and composure of 
mind till habit gives them confidence. To be sure, 
the use of the paper is much more tolerated now than 
it was in my young days, when to be known as a 
‘‘yeader’? was enough to destroy a preacher’s pro- 
spects and usefulness. As for myself, if I had spent 
the greater part of the time I have described in 
asking the Lord for the help and strength I needed 
for the duty before me, and that the sermon I was to 
preach might be made a blessing to the people, it 
would have been better for me. 

I made but a poor breakfast though 1 had been up 
80 early—a little tea and toast was all I could swallow ; 
nor were my nerves improved by the minister’s signi- 
ficant remarks on my want of appetite. How I 
envied him the composure with which he broke the 
shell of his egg, and afterwards devoured slice after 
slice of a fine bacon ham, of which he vainly tempted 
me to partake! I wondered if he had made such a 
good breakfast the morning of the day on which he 
preached his first sermon, and if he recollected any- 
thing about it now. I would have asked him if his 
daughters had not been present, for it would have 


been an encouragement to know that he also had had 


similar tremors. He at last tried in grave earnest to 
cheer me up, for my trepidation increased as the hour 
for public worship drew near, and I have no doubt 
could be discerned in my face; but his manner was 
too rough and burly to suit a nervous person, and his 
attempts at encouragement did me no good. I think 
Miss Balbirnio had some feeling for me, for she 
wanted to bring me brandy, which I refused, being 
afraid of confusing my head. 

There was only one diet of public worship in Kirk- 
land at this time of year. Mr. Balbirnie’s custom 
was to expound a chapter after the psalm and prayer, 
then after another interval of praise and prayer to 
preach for an hour or thereby. I stipulated with 
him that he should conduct the early portion of the 
service—that is, pray and expound, and then retire 
from the pulpit, leaving me to do the rest. I should 
thus, I hoped, be familiarised with my position be- 
fore my part in the day’s duties fell to me, which I 
expected would be a great help. 


Sonnets of the Sacred ear. 


BY THE REY. S. J. STONF, M.A. 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


**Tf a man keep My saying, he shall never see death,”— 


St. John viii. 51. 

‘* My days are like a shadow that declineth.”—Ps. eii. 11. 
I RIGHT is the world’s meridian : overhead 

The proud imperial summer wears its crown, 

And pours the largesse of its beauty down 
Over the strong young life, all garlanded 
About the brows, and at whose feet is spread 
So slight a shadow, so confined a frown, 
"Tis all unnoted as it were unknown; 
And yet it marks the living for the dead. 
For the day wanes, and that phantasmal doom 
Creeps from the feet far forward, till at last, 
When power and pleasure, health and hope aro past, 
It merges in the impenetrable gloom. 
Yet can my Saviour make that darkness bright, 
And at that evening time shall give me light. 
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V urieties, 


BIsMARCK ON ULTRAMONTANISM.—I acknowledge it as my 
duty to respect the dogmas of the Catholic Church as dogmas, 
and I have never interfered with anybody for believing in them 
But, if the Infallibility dogma is so interpreted as to lead to the 
establishment of an ecclesiastical imperium in imperio, if ‘it 
occasions the setting aside of the laws of this country, because 
unapproved by the Vatican, I am naturally driven to assert the 
legitimate supremacy of the State. We Protestants are under 
the conviction that this kingdom of Prussia ought not to be 
ruled by the Pope, and we demand that you, the Ultramontane 
section of the Roman Catholics, respect our convictions, as we 
do yours. Unfortunately, however, you are accustomed to 
complain of oppression whenever not permitted to lord it over 
others. —Prince von Bismarck. 

“Just AS I Am.’’—In the “‘ Sunday at Home” for January 
it is stated that this beautiful hymn of Miss Elliott’s * has been 
translated into French, Italian, and German.” Two versions of 
it are to be found in the Rarotongan Hymn Book; one by 
myself and the other by the late Rev. A. Buzacott. The ocea- 
sion was painful. Two dear little ones had been suddenly 
snatched from us. ‘‘ Just as I am” was one of the hymns we 
sang together on their last Sabbath in life. After the removal 
of the dear boys, I could find no rest until I had rendered their 
favourite hymn into the native dialect. On reading my trans- 
lation, Mr. Buzacott became so interested that he produced an 
independent translation of his own. The natives of Rarotonga 
regard this version with a special interest—it was the Just hymn 
he composed for his beloved people. The hymn is a favourite 
one in all the islands of the Hervey group. It has also been 
rendered into the Samoan language. My friend the Rev. W. 
Lawes has translated it into the dialect of Savage Island (Niué), 
It is deemed to be the best of the 160 hymns constituting the 
hymnology of that interesting island. It has been translated 
into Welsh by the Rev. Morlais Jones, of Lewisham. 

W. WYATT GILL. 

Sart.—-The quantity of salt returned as made in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1872, is 1,309,497 tons. There were 95,429 
tons (of 26 ewt.) of rock salt sent down the River Weaver, and 
918,068 tons of white salt, making together 1,013,497 tons. 
The quantity in Worcestershire was 276,000 tons, and the Belfast 
Salt Mining Company raised 20,000 tons. More than half the 
salt made in the United Kingdom is exported, India and the 
United States taking together in 1872 more than half the 
exports, 

EMIGRATION TO THE Unitep Srates.—It is estimated that 
since the Peace of 1783, and down to the end of 1873, there 
have been 8,779,174 aliens landed in the United States, emi- 
grants arrived from various parts of the world. Various estimates 
have been made of the amount of money brought into the 
country by immigrants. The late John A. Kennedy, for many 
years Superintendent at Castle Garden, found it about 68 dollars 

ver head for a given period. Placing it at only 50 dollars, we 

ab 444,000,000 dollars as the result up to this time. But the 
far greater value consists in the labour brought into the country, 
avery large proportion of which goes to build up new Teri- 
tories and States in the West. 

Coat Dross.—Mr. James Kerr, writing to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Daily Review,” suggests a plan for utilising eoal dross ; ‘Seeing 
some reference recently made to the Belgian substitute for coal 
—a composition that consists of three-fourths of a scuttleful of 
garden earth, one-fourth of coal-dust or dross, mixed witha 
halfpenny-worth of washing soda dissolved in warm water—l 
have tried with success this idea without earth, using up the 
accumulating dross in the coal-bunker by watering each scuttle- 
ful with a pint of boiling water in which one halfpenny-worth ot 
soda has been dissolved, it having a wonderful effect in making 
the smallest dross burn clear without any offensive smell. My 
mode of using it is to back a fire of ordinary household coal well 
up after it has burned bright ; the caking dross gives out a clear 
glow of heat, with much slower combustion than large coal, 
The experiment is so simple it may be worth the attention of 
many householders who have now to pay for getting rid of their 
coal-dross. I have little doubt but some of our chemists will 
yet be able to furnish us with even a better agent than common 
soda for enabling us to utilise every particle 6f coal-dross.” In 
a recent paper the proportions recommended are—200 lbs. earth, 
100 1bs. coal dross, 101bs. of common salt, and 14 Ibs. of salt- 
petre. The Society of Arts ought to try these receipts, and 
report as to their relative value. 





